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Annual  Report  of  the 
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Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 


PLEASE 


\orgia  Ruth  Rice 
oerintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


This  annual  report  describes  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  1978-1979.  It  ac- 
counts for  efforts  of  the  Office  to  achieve  five  high-priority 
goals  I  set  in  1977: 

•  to  provide  leadership, 

•  to  provide  essential  services, 

•  to  expand  educational  opportunity, 

•  to  increase  citizen  participation  in  Office  decision-making, 
and 

•  to  assure  accountability. 

I  have  found  that  the  citizens  of  Montana  support  these 
goals. 

For  me,  the  most  important  of  these  goals  has  been  to  pro- 
vide leadership.  I  define  leadership  in  the  following  six  objec- 
tives that  my  staff  and  I  are  committed  to  achieve: 

•  to  promote  excellence  in  public  education, 

•  to  serve  our  schools  by  coordinating  efforts  within  the  Of- 
fice as  well  as  among  the  various  state  and  federal  agencies, 

•  to  define  needs  in  education  and  to  assist  school  districts 
in  meeting  their  needs, 

•  to  implement  the  laws  of  Montana  while  seeking  ways  to 
improve  them,  and 

•  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  policies  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 
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Chapter  1 

Providing  leadership 


Promoting  excellence 
in  education 


Responsibilities  and  Duties 
of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  to  en- 
sure that  every  child  in  Montana 
has  the  opportunity  to  receive  a 
good  education.  A  good  education 
begins  with  qualified  teachers  and 
school  administrators.  The 
Superintendent,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Instruction,  helps 
school  districts  analyze  their  pro- 
grams, certifies  teacners,  provides 
schools  with  testing  materials  and 
supplies  information  on  education 
programs  and  teacher  training. 

The  Superintendent  provides 
leadership  and  service  as  a  state 
official  in  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  way  possible.  The  posi- 
tion has  been  elected  by  popular 
vote  since  1889. 

The  Office  expends  the  largest 
state  general  fund  budget  of  any 
state  office.  Expenditures  are  ap- 
proximately $100  million.  If 
federal  funds  are  added,  the  Office 
has  the  second  largest  state 
budget.  Only  3.4  percent  of  the 
state  general  fund  budget  is  used 
for  Office  administrative  costs. 
That  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  state 

fovernment.  The  majority  of  the 
udget  is  used  for  maintaining 
and  improving  education  oppor- 
tunities for  Montana  citizens. 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
WITH  ENROLLMENTS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Elementary  school  districts- 
Operating  districts 
Non-Operating  districts 

TOTAL  elementary  school  districts 

High  school  districts- 
Operating  districts 
Non-Operating  districts 

TOTAL  high  school  districts 

TOTAL  all  public  school  districts 


POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (enrollmen 
5  vocational-technical  education  centers 


OPERATING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
(October  1.  1978) 


Elementary  schools 

Accredited  junior  high  schools 

High  schools 

TOTAL  elementary  and  secondary  schools 


The  Superintendent  is  assigned 
65  duties  by  law.  Some  of  those 
duties  are  to: 

•  administer  vocational  educa- 
tion, k-12  education  and  five  post- 
secondary  center  programs; 

•  disburse  state  and  federal 
money; 

•  recommend  the  accreditation 
of  Montana's  public  schools; 

•  certify  teachers  in  accordance 
with  State  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion established  standards; 

•  provide  technical  assistance 
to  teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel; 


1977-78 

1978-79 

405 

398 

25 

21 

430 

419 

165 

165 

1 

0 

166 

165 

596 

584 

3,964 

3,803 

Schools 

Enrollment 

597 

98,186 

24 

16,573 

170 

49,251 

79? 

164,010 

•  provide  for  pupil  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  school; 

•  supervise  state  school  lunch 
programs; 

•  administer  all  federal  educa- 
tion programs; 

•  administer  state  special 
education  programs; 

•  administer  adult  education 
programs;  and 

•  hear  appeals  of  school  boards 
and  county  superintendents. 

In  addition,  the  Superintendent 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Land     Commissioners,     State 


Library  Commission,  Teacher 
Retirement  Board,  Board  of 
Public  Education  and  Board  of 
Regents. 


Accreditation 

The  Accreditation  Division  of 
the  Office,  using  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  reviewed  reports  from 
597  elementary,  191  secondary 
and  12  private  schools  in  1978-79. 
Areas  for  assessment  included  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  per- 
sonnel qualification,  school  pro- 
grams, library  services,  guidance 
and  counseling  services  and  school 
facilities. 

Accreditation  follows  four 
categories: 

•  Regular  Accreditation— The 
school  meets  minimum  standards. 

•  Accredited  with  Advice— The 
school  displays  deviations  from 
minimum  standards,  and  improve- 
ment is  expected  within  the  next 
school  year. 

•  Accredited  on  Probation— The 
school  continues  to  show  devia- 
tions from  standards  or  has  in- 
creased the  seriousness  of  its 
deviations  from  the  previous  year. 
Schools  in  this  category  must  sub- 
mit and  adhere  to  an  improvement 
plan. 

•  Non- Accredited— The  school 
has  failed  to  improve  and  is  no 
longer  eligible  for  state  foundation 
program  funds. 

The  number  of  schools  in  each 
category  are  presented  here. 


Regular  Accreditation 

High  Schools  (9-12) 
High  Schools  (10-12) 
High  Schools  (7-12) 
Junior  High  Schools  (7-9) 
Total 


Accredited  with  Advice 

High  Schools  (9-12) 
High  Schools  (10-12) 
Junior  High  Schools  (7-9) 
Total 


1978-79 

101 

7 

0 

16 

124 


41 
9 
8 


3 


Accredited  on  Probation 


High  Schools  (9-12) 
High  Schools  (10-12) 
Junior  High  Schools  (7-9) 
Total 

12 
0 
0 

12 

Non-Accredited 

0 

Provisional  Accreditation 

0 

Grand  Total 

194 

Many  schools  were  given 
assistance  to  help  them  meet  ac- 
creditation requirements.  In  addi- 
tion, Office  staff  helped  evaluate 
programs  of  high  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Northwest  Accrediting 
Association.  The  association 
reviews  programs  and  assess- 
ments made  by  local  school  staffs. 


Certification 

In  1978-79  the  Office  received 
more  than  13,000  letters  and  7,000 
phone  calls  concerning  teacher  cer- 
tification. The  outcome  was  cer- 
tification for  5,000  Montana 
teachers  and  administrators.  In 
helping  public  schools  identify 
teacher  needs,  the  Certification 
Division  involved  representative 
teachers  and  administrators  in  a 
successful  effort  to  amend  college 
programs  for  teachers  and  to  up- 
date certification  requirements. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  both  large 
and  small  schools,  flexibility  in 
certification  standards  was  ad- 
vocated. 


Montana  School 
Testing  Service 

During  the  year,  357  schools 
participated  in  the  Office's  Mon- 
tana School  Testing  Service.  More 
than  50,000  tests  were  given  to 
11,800  students.  Students  were 
tested  in  reading,  library  and 
consumer  mathematics  skills, 
academic  attitude  and  motivation. 
These  tests  were  provided  free  by 
the  Office  to  interested  schools. 


Elementary  School  Enrollment 


Oct.  1,  1974 

Oct.  1,  1975 

8 

14,947 

14,976 

7 

15,088 

14,396 

6 

14,323 

13,518 

5 

13,511 

12,644 

4 

12,756 

11,873 

3 

11,933 

11,639 

2 

11,778 

11,611 

1 

12,112 

12,469 

K 

6,984 

9,864 

Pre-K 

54 

101 

TOTAL 

115,143 

114,646 

High  School  Enrollment 


Oct.  1,  1974 

Oct.  1, 1975 

2  graduated 

12,135 

12,293 

12 

12,730 

12,804 

11 

13,649 

13,981 

10 

14,813 

14,814 

9 

15,176 

14,896 

TOTAL 

56,368 

56,495 

Ungraded  /  Spec  I 


YEAR 


October  1,  1974 
October  1,  1975 
October  1,  1976 
October  1,  1977 
October  1,  1978 


4 


n.  1.  1976 

Oct.  1, 1977 

Oct.  1,  1978 

14,296 

13,657 

12,756 

13,640 

12,873 

12,244 

12,764 

12,154 

11,715 

11,926 

11,740 

11,533 

11,683 

11,643 

11,901 

11,489 

11,991 

12,367 

11,951 

12,510 

12,825 

12,939 

13,499 

12,181 

10,904 

10,114 

10,070 

85 

117 

213 

12,930 

111,843 

109,463 

ct.  1,  1976 

Oct.  1,  1977 

Oct.  1, 1978 

12,136 

12,328 

12,184 

13,077 

13,010 

12,795 

14,068 

13,931 

13,796 

14,710 

14,813 

14,001 

15,041 

14,384 

13,581 

56,896 

56,138 

54,173 

ducation  Students 

TOTAL 

2,394 

2,201 

1,974 

2,294 

2,348 

National  Diffusion  Network 

The  National  Diffusion  Network 
is  used  in  helping  school  districts 
acquire  needed  materials  and 
teacher  training  for  adopting  pro- 
grams of  tested  effectiveness. 
More  than  250  teaching  programs, 
developed  by  local  school  districts 
across  the  nation  and  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  are 
available  through  NDN.  The  Of- 
fice helps  interested  schools  ob- 
tain and  implement  these  pro- 
grams. Office  staff  assisted  ap- 
proximately 22  schools  in  adopt- 
ing NDN  programs  in  1978-79. 


Program  services 

The  Office  is  organized  to  iden- 
tify and  promote  new  programs 
and  program  improvement  in  the 
schools. 

Services  in  approximately  30 
education  areas  are  provided  for 
Montana's  614  school  districts, 
employing  11,000  teachers. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
provides  services  through  four  ma- 
jor departments. 

•  The  Department  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services  comprises 
the  following  divisions:  Personnel 
Services,  Staff  Services,  Educa- 
tional Service  Area  Represen- 
tatives, Resource  Center,  Data 
Processing,  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion, Montana  Instructional  Infor- 
mation for  Educators,  Montana 
School  Testing  Services,  Public 
Information,  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
Program  and  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network  Project.  This 
Department  gathers  and  prepares 
information  for  use  by  Office 
management.  With  the  exception 
of  Personnel  Services,  Data  Proc- 
essing and  Staff  Services,  all  ser- 
vices within  the  Department  are 
also  available  to  staffs  in  school 
districts. 

•  The  Department  of  Instruc- 
tional Services  comprises  three 
program  units:  School/Community 
Services,   Special  Education  and 


NDN 


Federal  Programs.  This  Depart- 
ment assists  schools  in  providing 
instruction  to  students. 
— School/Community  Services 
Unit  comprises  the  following  divi- 
sions: Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Adult  and  Community 
Education,  School  Accreditation, 
Teacher  Certification,  Curriculum 
Consulting  Services,  Program 
Development  and  Coordination, 
Traffic  and  Safety  Education, 
Library  and  Media,  and  the  Film 
Library.  Technical  assistance  from 
this  Unit  is  available  to  staffs  in 
school  districts  and  by  request  of 
citizens  and  citizen  groups. 
—Special  Education  Unit  com- 
prises the  following  divisions: 
Budget  and  Data  Collection, 
Federal  Projects,  Program 
Development  and  Evaluation  and 
Staff  Development.  This  Unit 
allocates  state  and  federal  monies 
to  provide  free  and  appropriate 
education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Assistance  is  given  for  eligi- 
ble students  in  both  public  and 
private  schools. 

—Federal  Programs  Unit  com- 
prises the  following  divisions: 
ESEA  Title  I,  ESEA  Title  II, 
Migrant  Education,  ESEA  Title 
IV,  Indian  Education,  Bilingual 
Education,  National  Origin 
Desegregation  and  Veterans' 
Education.  This  Unit  assists 
school  districts  in  the  planning, 
development,  operation  and 
evaluation  of  federally-funded 
education  programs. 

•  The  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Occupational  Education  com- 
prises two  units:  Secondary 
Education  and  Postsecondary 
Education.  These  Units  share  divi- 
sions in  Curriculum  Development, 
Research  and  Reporting,  State 
Plan  Development  and  Support 
Services.  Consultants  provide 
assistance  to  local  school  staffs 
and  the  public  in  Agriculture 
Education,  Trade  and  Technical 
Education,  Business  and  Office 
Education,  Consumer  Homemak- 
ing,  Wage-Earning  Home 
Economics,  Marketing  and 
Distributive   Education,   Human 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
USING  VOTED  LEVIES 
1974-75  through  1978-79 


YEAR 

74-75 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

(a) 

(1)  Number  of  districts 

167 

(2)  Number  with  voted  levy 

161 

(3)  Percent  with  voted  levy 

96.4% 

By  size: 

(4)  1-50  ANB 

100.0% 

(5)  51-200  ANB 

95.7% 

(6)  200+  ANB 

96.4% 

(7)  Average  %  voted  levy 

23.7% 

ELEMENTARY 

(8)  Number  of  districts 

432 

(9)  Number  with  voted  levy 

307 

(10)  Percent  with  voted  levy 

71.1% 

By  size: 

(11)  1-50  ANB 

54.1% 

(12)  51-200  ANB 

80.2% 

(13)  200+ ANB 

94.2% 

(14)  Average  %  voted  levy 

23.1% 
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Potential  Development,  Special 
Needs  Programs  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  Project  VIEW  (Vital 
Information  for  Education  and 
Work).  The  primary  function  of 
this  Department  is  to  promote 
programs  that  help  increase  stu- 
dent employability. 

•  The  Department  of  Financial 
Services  comprises  the  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  Unit  and  the 
following  Divisions:  ESEA  Title  I 
Auditing,  Impact  Aid,  Pupil 
Transportation  and  Safety,  School 


5-76 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

(b) 

(0 

(d) 

(e) 

167 

166 

165 

165 

157 

156 

157 

153 

4.0% 

94.0% 

95.2% 

92.9% 

6.8% 

95.2% 

90.9% 

88.5% 

•5.5% 

95.3% 

96.5% 

94.9% 

'0.7% 

91.7% 

94.7% 

91.7% 

5.2% 

24.5% 

24.9% 

25.7% 

- 

413 

405 

398 

296 

286 

290 

279 

0.3% 

69.2% 

71.6% 

70.1% 

4.6% 

51.9% 

55.5% 

54.6% 

'6.2% 
K3.1% 

77.8% 

78.6% 

77.0% 

91 .8% 

92.8% 

88.8% 

'3.0% 

22.7% 

24.1% 

24.0% 

J- 

Food  Services  and  State  Equaliza- 
tion Aid.  The  main  function  of  the 
Department  is  to  allocate  and 
distribute  state  equalization  aid 
money,  the  state's  share  of  the 
permissive  levy  and  pupil 
transportation  reimbursement. 
Food  distribution  and  nutrition 
education  programs  are  ad- 
ministered through  the  School 
Food  Services  Division.  Consulta- 
tion is  provided  school  districts  on 
pupil  transportation  and  school 
finance. 


Response  to  changing 
educational  needs 


Four  major  programs  were  im- 
plemented in  1978-79  to  meet  new- 
ly identified  educational  needs. 


Educational  Service 
Area  Representatives 

Immediate  communication  with 
citizens  and  educators  across  the 
state  is  made  possible  by  Educa- 
tional Service  Area  Represen- 
tatives. These  representatives 
reside  in  the  areas  of  the  state 
they  serve.  Last  year,  the  area 
representatives  visited  more  than 
500  schools  in  Montana's  56  coun- 
ties. They  also  attended  more  than 
240  meetings,  representing  the  Of- 
fice while  gathering  information 
on  educational  needs  in  Montana. 


Business  Awareness 

Business  Awareness  is  a  pilot 
program  offered  in  four  Montana 
schools.  In  this  program,  business 
people  and  teachers  combine  ef- 
forts to  help  elementary  school 
students  gain  practical  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of 
business.  The  Business  Awareness 
program  is  a  result  of  study  and 
planning  by  school/business  teams 
led  by  the  Superintendent,  the 
Educational  Service  Area  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Montana 
Council  in  Economic  Education. 


Community  Education 

Community  education  strength- 
ens the  role  of  the  schools  as  com- 
munity centers.  The  Office  assists 
citizens  in  planning,  developing 
and  evaluating  community  educa- 
tion programs.  The  staff  re- 
sponded to  more  than  140  re- 
quests for  information,  assistance 
and   materials   in   1978-79.   They 


conducted  14  community  educa- 
tion awareness  workshops 
throughout  the  state.  In  addition, 
they  gave  demonstrations  in 
methods  of  using  community 
resources  to  teachers  and  universi- 
ty education  students. 

Bozeman,  Frazer  and  Libby 
operate  community  education  pro- 
grams funded  entirely  by  their 
local  districts. 


Gifted  and  Talented 

More  than  5,000  Montana 
children  excel  in  visual  and  per- 
forming arts,  athletics,  leadership 
or  scholarship.  Office  staff  con- 
ducted more  than  40  workshops 
across  Montana  last  year  to  offer 
assistance  on  gifted  and  talented 
awareness,  identifying  curriculum 
needs  and  program  implementa- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  this 
division,  19  school  districts  now 
provide  special  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  children.  They 
are  Miles  City,  Missoula,  Monfor- 
ton,  Poison,  St.  Ignatius,  Thomp- 
son Falls,  Belgrade,  Bigfork,  Bil- 
lings, Alberton,  Butte,  Colstrip, 
Great  Falls,  Havre,  Helena, 
Kalispell,  Lewistown,  Libby  and 
Wolf  Point. 

In  addition,  the  unit  supplied  in- 
formation, on-site  technical  assis- 
tance, training  and  materials  to 
help  school  districts  and  in- 
terested individuals  working  with 
gifted  and  talented  youth. 


Modification  of  laws 


Federal  and  state  laws  require 
adjustment  to  changing  educa- 
tional needs. 

During  Montana's  46th  Legisla- 
tive Session,  Office  staff  furnished 
information  to  aid  legislators  in 
studying  proposed  laws.  The  staff 
prepared  by  researching  current 
education  needs,  attending  bill- 
drafting  training  sessions  and  con- 
ducting a  study  of  the  Foundation 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  MONTANA 
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Program.  A  panel  of  legislators, 
educators  and  citizens  examined 
the  operation  of  the  Foundation 
Program  to  determine  whether  it 
provided  equitable  distribution  of 
state  school  monies.  The  North- 
west Regional  Educational  Labo- 
ratory provided  technical  assis- 
tance for  the  panel. 

The  Superintendent  drafted  bills 
to  provide  a  revolving  fund  to 
finance  an  information  resource 
center  and  to  provide  funds  for 
gifted  and  talented  programs  in 
Montana.  The  bill  for  the  revolv- 
ing fund  passed  the  Legislature. 

Vocational  Education  govern- 
ance laws  were  studied  to  identify 
conflicts  and  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  clarify  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Education. 

The  Legislature  established  the 
Superintendent  as  the  sole  agent 
for  vocational-technical  education 
governance;  placed  a  limit  on  fund- 
ing special  education;  and  in- 
creased Foundation  Program 
schedules  by  eight  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  10  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 


Public  information 


Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Of- 
fice are  available  for  program 
evaluation  and  monitoring.  They 
conduct  hearings  for  the  public 
and  provide  current  information 
to  educators  and  the  public 
through  workshops  and  Office 
publications. 

The  Superintendent  maintains  a 
toll-free  education  hotline  for  all 
Montanans.  Callers  are  referred  to 
staff  or  agencies  that  can  best 
answer  their  questions.  Last  year 
18,191  calls  were  received  and 
relayed. 

Montana  Schools,  a  monthly 
newspaper  published  September 
through  May,  reaches  approx- 
imately 17,500  educators  and 
other  people  interested  in  educa- 
tion. Articles  address  educational 
topics  of  state  and  local  concern. 


The  Montana  Education  Direc- 
tory is  published  annually,  listing 
all  education  personnel  in  Mon- 
tana. Last  year,  more  than  4,000 
directories  were  distributed. 
Brochures,  reports,  public  service 
announcements  and  news  releases 
relav  information  to  the  public. 

The  Superintendent  is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  copies  of  the 
school  laws  at  cost  upon  request. 
The  next  issue  of  the  Montana 
Code  Annotated  will  be  prepared 
for  printing  in  1979-80. 


Chapter  2 

Providing  continuing 
sducational  services 


Essential  educational  services 
are  defined  in  Montana  school  law, 
the  Standards  for  Accreditation 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  federal  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Superintendent.  They  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  ade- 
quate instruction  in  basic  skills 
and  safe  pupil  transportation. 


Transportation  and 
Traffic  Safety 

In    1978-79,    a    fleet   of    1,600 

Erivate  and  public-owned  school 
uses  traveled  more  than  16 
million  miles  while  transporting 
56,400  Montana  students. 

The  Pupil  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Division  supports  student  safe- 
ty through  school  and  bus  contrac- 
tor visitations,  safety  workshops, 
support  for  legislation,  participa- 
tion in  state  and  national  con- 
ferences, special  safety  projects 
and  support  for  a  statewide  bus 
driver  training  program. 


CHOOL 
FOOD 
SERVICES 
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Schools  participating     1974-7 


Lunch 

559 

Breakfast 

40 

Milk 

542 

Districts  participating 

Lunch 

224 

Breakfast 

19 

Milk 

188 

Institutions  participating 

Lunch 

3 

Breakfast 

3 

Milk 

2 

»ate  schools  participating 

Lunch 

Breakfast 

Milk 

PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION 


YEAR 

NO. 
BUSES 

1974 

1201 

1975 

1416 

1976 

1290 

1977 

1516 

1978 

1547 

10 


375-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

579 

567 

574 

577 

66 

65 

71 

91 

496 

501 

502 

506 

231 

227 

231 

228 

23 

26 

24 

24 

197 

189 

189 

191 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

22 

10 

8 

22 

22 
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54WPCL 
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F 

10.                         NO.  MILES 
tOUTES               PER  DAY 

NO. 
PUPILS 

1361 

83,643 

52,769 

1401 

85,897 

54,014 

1495 

87,942 

56,013 

1564 

90,211 

58.057 

1564 

88,504 

59.217 

In  addition,  the  Superintendent 
assists  in  the  operation  of  a  traffic 
and  safety  education  program  to 
provide  student  instruction  for 
safe  driving.  Presently,  156  high 
schools  offer  approved  programs 
to  more  than  13,000  mnth-  and 
tenth-grade  students. 

Forty  resource  centers  contain- 
ing audiovisual  materials  on 
transportation  safety  were 
established.  Mobile  classrooms, 
simulating  driving  situations  not 
usually  encountered  by  rural 
school  students,  e.g.,  heavy  city 
traffic  and  freeway  driving,  were 
maintained  in  24  school  districts. 

Traffic  and  Safety  Education 
Division  staff  conducted  teacher 
training  workshops  throughout 
the  state  on  such  topics  as 
emergency  driving  techniques, 
motorcycle  safety,  bicycle  safety, 
motor  vehicle  law  and  teaching  the 
handicapped  to  drive.  They 
distributed  materials  on  alcohol 
use  and  abuse,  winter  survival  in 
the  automobile,  accident 
statistics,  and  snowmobile  and 
boating  safety. 


Physical  Education 

During  1978-79,  Office  staff  em- 
phasized individual  physical 
education  programs  that  students 
can  use  throughout  their  lives. 

Workshops  were  given  in  bowl- 
ing, tennis,  golf,  aerobics  and  en- 
vironmental education.  Schools 
were  encouraged  to  offer  cur- 
riculum in  orienteering,  canoeing, 
shooting  and  survival. 

Consultant  services  included 
technical  assistance  in  curriculum 
development,  mainstreaming  the 
handicapped,  and  ESEA  Title  IX 
(sex  equality  in  sports).  In  support 
of  competency-based  education, 
the  staff  helped  teachers  establish 
new  goals,  review,  revise  and  up- 
date curriculum  and  plan  effective 
use  of  health  education  materials. 

Reading  and  physical  education 
were  linked  through  a  booklet 
developed  to  reinforce  reading 
througn  sports  and  to  help  elemen- 
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tary  teachers  lead  physical  educa- 
tion activities  where  space  and 
equipment  are  limited. 

Other  topics  for  consultation  in- 
cluded mental  health,  understand- 
ing death  and  dying,  medical  self- 
help  and  alcohol  abuse. 


Reading 

The  parent  role  in  helping  a  child 
to  read  was  emphasized  in  the  Of- 
fice reading  assistance  program  in 
1978-79. 

The  Superintendent  appointed  a 
task  force  of  reading  educators 
from  across  the  state.  This  task 
force  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing the  Learn  With  Love  booklets 
for  parents  and  a  pamphlet  for 
teachers  on  evaluating  instruc- 
tional materials. 

People  from  26  districts  received 
training  as  resource  persons  in 
language  arts  in  a  state  leadership 
program.  Five  nationally-proven 
reading  programs  were  presented 
in  a  conference. 

A  Reading  Improvement  Ad- 
visory Council  prepared  criteria 
for  assessing  the  excellence  of 
school  reading  programs.  Last 
year  the  Council  reviewed  applica- 
tions from  local  reading  projects 
and  made  funding  recommenda- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

For  reading  teachers,  the  staff 
presented  a  workshop  in  develop- 
ing program  objectives  and  up- 
dating skills  in  teaching  reading. 

"I  Love  to  Read  Day"  was  pro- 
moted in  schools  throughout  Mon- 
tana on  February  14. 


Science  and  Math 

The  Science  and  Math  consul- 
tant provided  technical  assistance 
to  staffs  in  more  than  200  schools. 
Technical  assistance  included  (1) 
information  needed  to  monitor  the 
quality  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics curricula;  (2)  assistance  in 
locating  human  and  material 
resources;  (3)  assistance  in  obtain- 
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ing  knowledge  of  trends,  methods 
and  materials;  and  (4)  accredita- 
tion and  teacher  certification  ser- 
vices for  approximately  100 
schools. 

The  staff,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Montana  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics,  implemented  a 
federally-funded  metric  program. 
The  consultant  conducted 
workshops  in  energy  education, 
goal  and  objective  development  in 
science  and  mathematics  cur- 
riculum, selection  and  evaluation 
of  curricular  materials,  conserva- 
tion and  metric  education. 


Social  Studies 

The  consultant  presented  27 
reading  workshops  and  12  cur- 
riculum development  workshops 
for  social  studies  teachers.  In 
cooperation  with  other  staff 
members,  inter-disciplinary 
workshops  on  teaching  social 
studies  to  gifted  and  talented 
students  were  offered. 

Districts  received  assistance  in 
effective  teaching  methods  and 
selecting  appropriate  materials. 
Lists  of  materials  for  use  in  Mon- 
tana history  and  government 
classes  were  provided  to  social 
studies  teachers. 


Arts  in  Education 

The  Arts  in  Education  Program 
provided  assistance  to  school 
groups,  community  organizations 
and  universities  in  music,  visual 
arts,  drama/theatre  and  move- 
ment/dance programs.  Assistance 
included  arts  programming,  cur- 
riculum development,  goal  set- 
ting, teacher  training,  art  career 
preparation,  job  information  and 
location  of  resources. 

The  consultant  held  workshops 
for  250  educators  and  other  com- 
munity members  at  eight  sites  to 
plan  ways  to  further  strengthen 
the  state's  school  and  community 
art  programs.  The  Artists-in-the- 
Schools  program  enabled  students 
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in  a  number  of  schools  to  have  a 
week's  first-hand  experience  with 
a  professional  artist,  poet, 
sculptor  or  photographer.  The 
Missoula  Children's  Theatre  pro- 
vided a  show  which  involved  many 
students  from  the  host  communi- 
ty in  the  actual  weekend  perform- 
ance. The  Young  Audiences  pro- 
gram brought  schools  exposure 
and  insight  into  high-quality  per- 
forming arts  and  included 
students  as  participants. 


Resource  Center 

The  Superintendent  maintains  a 
Resource  Center  of  education 
references  and  materials  for  staff, 
teachers,  administrators  and 
students.  In  addition  to  an  inter- 
national collection  of  education 
journals,  a  computerized  data  base 
from  the  Education  Resource  In- 
formation Center  (ERIC)  is 
available.  Approximately  1,200 
documents  are  added  to  ERIC 
each  month. 

The  Resource  Center  has  com- 
puterized access  to  more  than  60 
other  educational  data  bases  that 
provide  current  information  on 
nearly  any  educational  topic.  In 
elementary  education  alone,  more 
than  36,000  documents  are 
available.  These  computerized 
resources  are  available  to  school 
personnel  at  a  minimal  fee. 

Resource  Center  staff  conducted 
approximately  700  searches  for 
public  school  personnel  in  fiscal 
year  1978-79. 


English/Language  Arts 

The  function  of  the  English/ 
Language  Arts  Program  is  the 
development  of  student  abilities 
to  communicate  successfully  in  a 
changing  world. 

In  1978-79  the  consultant 
created  a  lending  library  of  cas- 
settes. The  various  cassettes  were 
made  by  nationally  known 
educators,  writers  and  speakers  in 
conjunction    with    the    Montana 


FOUNDATION  PROGRAM  ESTIMATES 
Estimated  revenue  needs 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Regional  Services— Special  Educatioi 

TOTAL  estimated  revenue  needs 


Estimated  revenue 

State  Appropriation 

Earmarked  Revenue  Fund 
Income  Tax 
Corporation  Tax 
Coal  Tax 

Interest  &  Income 
U.S.  Oil  &  Gas 
County  Surplus 
Special  Education  Reversion 
Coal  Trust  Income 


TOTAL  estimated  revenue 
Balance  needed 

DEFICIENCY  ACCOUNT  ESTIMATES 

Estimated  revenue  needs 

Elementary 
Secondary 

TOTAL  estimated  revenue  needs 


Estimated  revenue 

Elementary 
Secondary 

TOTAL  estimated  revenue 


PERMISSIVE  ACCOUNT  ESTIMATES 

Estimated  revenue  needs 

Elementary— State  Share 
Secondary— State  Share 

TOTAL  estimated  revenue  needs 


Estimated  revenue 

State  Appropriation 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing 

Transfer  Earmarked  Revenue  Accoi  t 

(Year-End  Balance) 
TOTAL  estimated  revenue 

Balance  needed 


State's  share  of 

Foundation  Program 

$  62,016,764 

41,403,118 

1,510,000 

$104,929,882 

$  26,760,000 

$34,420,000 

7,150,000 

3,210,000 

14,717,000 

4,400,000 

4,888,074 

2,000,000 

900.000 

71,685,074 

$  98,445,074 

$     6,484,808 

$     4,000,000 

2,500,000 

$     6,500,000 

$     4,000,000 

2,500,000 

$     6,500,000 

$  13,942,590 

7,701,797 

$  21,644,387 

$  11,010,000 

8,100,000 

2,552,831 

$  21,662,831 

$        -0- 

Teachers  of  English,  and  became 
available  to  all  schools. 

Montana  schools  received  help 
in  adapting  new  techniques  or  pro- 
grams. The  Language  Arts  Pro- 
gram evaluated  many  state  and 
district  competency  tests  and  pro- 
vided alternatives  in  the  form  of 
curriculum  coordination  and  the 
development  of  performance- 
based  objectives. 


Chapter  3 

Improving 

educational 

opportunities 


Adult  Basic  Education 

As  of  the  1970  census,  39  per- 
cent of  Montana's  adults,  age  18 
and  over,  had  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  To  provide  this 
population  with  the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  academic  basic 
skills,  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Division  established  programs  at 
64  sites  around  Montana  in 
1978-79.  Since  1967,  enrollment  in 
this  program  has  increased  from 
100  to  4,538  people. 

The  Division  of  Adult  Basic 
Education  also  administers  the 
General  Educational  Development 
testing  program.  Participants  in 
GED  may  obtain  the  Montana 
High  School  Equivalency  Cer- 
tificate, generally  accepted  by 
employers,  the  Montana  uni- 
versity system  and  vocational- 
technical  centers  in  lieu  of  a  high 
school  diploma.  Approximately 
2,276  people  were  awarded  cer- 
tificates in  fiscal  year  1978  out  of 
2,890  individuals  tested. 
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Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act 

CETA  provided  job  training  and 
employment  for  economically 
disadvantaged  unemployed  or 
under-employed  persons.  CETA's 
programs  also  assisted  in  such 
community  activities  as  voca- 
tional education,  adult  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  public 
assistance,  self-employment  train- 
ing and  social  service  programs. 

CETA  staff  offered  youth  pro- 
grams emphasizing  work  ex- 
perience, skill  training  and  con- 
tinued enrollment  in  school.  In 
fiscal  year  1978,  the  Governor's 
Employment  and  Training  Council 
awarded  subgrants  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


Special  Education 

In  1978-79,  the  Special  Educa- 
tion Unit  staff  assisted  Montana 
schools  in  extending  the  right  to  a 
free  and  appropriate  education  to 
more  than  12,000  handicapped 
children  in  Montana.  They  allo- 
cated approximately  $30,000,000 
in  state  and  federal  monies  to 
school  districts.  To  meet  its 
obligation  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  The  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975 
and  Montana  state  statutes,  the 
Unit  also  assisted  public  and 
private  schools  in  program 
development,  trained  hearing  of- 
ficers for  special  education  and 
prepared  materials  for  a  "child 
find"  campaign  in  Montana. 

The  staff  also  prepared  and  up- 
dated the  special  education  rules 
and  regulations  for  Montana  in  ac- 
cordance with  state  and  federal  re- 
quirements. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
1978-79 


Children  served 

Districts  with 

special  education  budgets 

Budgeted— 

School  districts 

Regional  services 

TOTAL 

Federal  Funds-1978 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act— Part 
Federal  entitlement  to  schools .  .  . 

State  administration 

Set-Aside 

TOTAL 

Preschool  Incentive  Grant 

TOTAL  Federal  Funds 


Vocational-Technical 
Education 

The  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Occupational  Services  as- 
sisted more  than  700  vocational 
programs  serving  more  than 
24,000  Montana  students.  An 
18-member  staff  provided  supervi- 
sion, administration  and  technical 
assistance  to  programs  in  122 
school  districts,  five  postsecond- 
ary  vocational-technical  centers, 
two  state  institutions  and  two 
tribally-operated  community  col- 
leges. Students  received  career 
training  in  agriculture,  marketing, 
health,  home  economics,  office 
practices,  technology,  trade  and 
industry. 
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.  .  .  .  12,040 
250 

$28,240,640 

1,500,000 

$29,740,640 


$  367,646 
200,000 
167,645 

$   735,291 

$        28,595 
$      763,886 


The  Department  also  imple- 
mented a  uniform  reporting  and 
accounting  procedure  for  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  vocational 
programs.  The  staff  developed 
funding  systems  and  program 
guidelines,  including  one  for 
removing  sex  bias  from  cur- 
riculum. They  provided  teachers 
and  administrators  training  in  oc- 
cupational preparation  of  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped 
students.  Department  members 
served  as  advisors  to  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of 
America,  the  Office  Education 
Association  and  the  Vocational  In- 
dustrial Clubs  of  America. 


Indian  Education 

The  Indian  Education  Division 
provided  consultative  services  for 
Indian  studies  inservice  training 
and  administered  funds  through 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act— a 
federal  law  that  provides  direct 
supplemental  services  to  Indian 
students. 

Indian  studies  inservice  training 
programs  were  approved  for 
Glasgow,  Browning,  Alberton, 
Missoula,  Billings,  Poison, 
Kalispell,  Hot  Springs,  French- 
town,  Havre,  Cut  Bank,  Hardin, 
Malta,  Medicine  Lake,  Libby,  Big 
Fork,  Columbia  Falls  and  Charlo. 
Indian  Education  staff  assisted  in 
presenting  most  of  these  pro- 
grams. By  March  1979,  more  tnan 
3,500  Montana  teachers  had  par- 
ticipated in  Indian  studies  train- 
ing. 

In  addition,  the  consultant 
answered  requests  for  films, 
films  trips,  books,  brochures  and 
other  Indian  studies  materials. 


Federal  Programs 

The  Federal  Programs  Unit 
staff  administered  a  number  of 
federal  programs  serving  a  variety 
of  student  needs. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  designed  to  fund  programs  to 
enrich  the  education  of 
economically  deprived  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students. 
Title  I  funds  are  available  to  help 
students  residing  in  low-income 
areas,  students  placed  in  state  in- 
stitutions for  the  handicapped,  the 
neglected  child,  the  delinquent 
child,  those  youth  residing  in  adult 
correctional  institutions  and 
students  from  migratory  families. 
Students  attending  non-public 
schools  also  receive  benefits 
through  the  public  school  district. 

ESEA  Title  IV  consultants 
recommend    approval    of   federal 

grants  for  the  acquisition  of  school 
brary  resources,  textbooks  and 
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other  printed  and  published 
material,  as  well  as  instructional 
equipment.  Title  IV  also  has  provi- 
sions for  supporting  supplemen- 
tary education  centers  and  ser- 
vices, innovative  projects,  dropout 
prevention  projects,  and  for 
strengthening  state  and  local 
educational  agencies. 

There  are  172  projects  in  Mon- 
tana funded  through  Title  IV. 

Southeast  Asian  children  in  the 
United  States  receive  educational 
help  through  Title  II  of  the  In- 
dochina Refugee  Children 
Assistance  Act  of  1976.  Any 
school  district  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  eligible  children  may 
receive  assistance  through  the  Of- 
fice. 

The  Veterans'  Education  and 
Employment  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  makes  grants  available  for 
veteran  training.  Public  and  pro- 
prietary education  institutions  ap- 
ply to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  course  approval. 


Chapter  4 

Increasing  citizen 
participation  in 
educational 
decision  making 


Citizens  participate  in  Office 
decision  making  as  members  of  ad- 
visory councils,  task  forces  and 
study  groups. 

During    1978-79,    12    advisory 

f  roups  served  the  Superintendent, 
ome  of  the  groups  advised  the 
Superintendent  on  education 
needs  in  the  state.  Other  groups 
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helped  Office  staff  develop  state 
plans,  propose  rule  changes,  and 
develop  reporting  or  evaluation 
procedures.  In  some  cases,  they 
advised  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Office  staff  in  the  distribution 
of  federal  and  state  funds.  Other 
groups  served  local  school 
districts  as  resource  people. 

Members  generally  served 
regular  terms  so  that  more 
citizens  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate.  Members  of  these 
advisory  groups  were  selected 
according  to  state  and  federal 
guidelines  that  require  ap- 
propriate representation  by  sex, 
race,  ethnicity  and  geography. 

Advisory  councils  active  in 
1978-79  were: 

Special  Education  State  Ad- 
visory Panel  (27  members) 

ESEA  Title  IV  Advisory  Coun- 
cil (14  members) 

Montana  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  (28  mem- 
bers) 

Montana  Career  Education 
State  Advisory  Council  (21 
members) 

Community  Education  Task 
Force  (18  members) 

Counseling  Needs  Research 
Panel  for  Displaced  Homemakers 
(19  members) 

The  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Montana  Association  of  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  (6 
members) 

Reading  Improvement  Advisory 
Council  (5  members) 

Vocational  Education  State 
Planning  council  (18  members) 

Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  on  Less 
Than  Licensed  Speech  Pathologist 
(12  members)  (disbanded) 

Foundation  Program  Study 
Committee  (30  members)  (dis- 
banded) 

Statewide  Reading  Task  Force 
(21  members)  (non-official  task 
force) 

In  addition  to  belonging  to  ad- 
visory groups,  citizens  are 
employed  in  other  capacities.  The 
Special  Education  Unit  of  the  Of- 
fice trains  hearing  officers  each 
year.  These  officers,  usually  coun- 
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ty  superintendents,  hear  disputes 
between  school  personnel  and  the 
parents  of  special  education 
students  involving  the  students' 
education. 

Last  year,  nine  training  sessions 
were  conducted  across  Montana, 
training  176  persons.  The  sessions 
were  open  to  all  people  interested 
in  special  education.  Hearing  of- 
ficers received  training  on  pre- 
hearing, hearing  and  post-hearing 
procedures. 

In  the  spring  of  1977  the  Foun- 
dation Program  Study  Committee 
was  organized  to  study  the  ac- 
countability and  delivery  of  funds 
to  local  school  districts.  This 
group  gave  recommendations  for 
improving  equity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  Foundation  Program 
funds. 

The  Northwest  Regional  Educa- 
tional Laboratory  assisted  the 
committee  by  gathering  data  from 
which  to  make  recommendations. 
The  Superintendent  presented  the 
committee's  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  in  1979. 

Members  of  the  Educational 
Forum  met  to  discuss  making 
school  finance  in  Montana  more 
accountable,  efficient  and  respon- 
sive to  local  needs.  They  also 
discussed  the  problems  that 
declining  enrollment  and  inflation 
make  for  many  schools  in  Mon- 
tana. Proposals  were  made  by  the 
members.  The  24  members  of  the 
Forum  represent  the  School  Ad- 
ministrators of  Montana,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  Montana 
Education  Association,  Montana 
Federation  of  Teachers,  Montana 
School  Boards  Association,  Mon- 
tana Conference  on  Pupil  Trans- 
portation, County  Superinten- 
dents, legislators  and  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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Chapter  5 

Assuring 
accountability 


The  Vocational  Education 
Accounting  System 

The  Office  continued  the 
development  of  a  uniform  financial 
reporting  system  for  Montana's 
five  postsecondary  vocational- 
technical  centers.  A  hand-operated 
system  was  developed,  field-tested 
and  implemented  through  a  con- 
tract with  the  Northwest  Regional 
Eductional  Laboratory.  In  addi- 
tion, research  for  a  computerized 
accounting  system  was  completed 
and  a  recommendation  for  its  in- 
corporation was  made  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.  The 
1979  Montana  Legislature  placed 
the  responsibility  for  developing 
the  computerized  system  with  the 
Montana  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration. 


The  Special  Education 
Information  System 

Development  of  this  computer- 
ized system  began  in  1976  as  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Special  Educa- 
tion Unit,  the  Division  of  Plan- 
ning, Development  and  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Office  and  the  North- 
west Regional  Educational 
Laboratory.  The  system  now  pro- 
vides information  on  student 
enrollment;  number,  type  and 
severity  of  student  handicaps;  the 
cost  per  hour  of  services  provided 
to  students;  and  annual  com- 
parisons of  each  school's  special 
education  budget  to  the  preceding 
year's  budget. 
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Currently  the  Special  Education 
Information  System  is  maintained 
in  three  parts  on  three  computers. 
Consolidation  of  the  system  is 
planned  when  funds  become 
available. 


Management  Information 
Systems  Development 

As  information  demands  in- 
crease and  more  data  are  collected, 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  com- 
puter capacity  to  continue  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  Montana 
educators  and  students.  Last  year 
the  Office  secured  a  federal  grant 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  com- 
puter installation.  A  review  of  the 
present  computer  operations  and 
suggestions  for  a  long-range  ex- 
pansion plan  were  made.  An  Office 
committee  is  now  in  the  process  of 
organizing  a  computer  data  base 
of  information  for  use  by  manage- 
ment. 


Staff 

While  keeping  the  number  of 
staff  at  the  1963  level,  the  Office 
was  able  to  increase  services  to 
schools  last  year. 

Second  Language  and  Gifted 
and  Talented  education  com- 
ponents were  added  to  Basic  In- 
structional Services. 

Administrative  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Administrative 
Services  were  combined  to  reduce 
by  one  the  number  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel.  In  the 
Department  of  Financial  Services, 
functions  and  services  were  com- 
bined in  order  to  drop  one  federal 
programs  position.  Further,  the 
Office  reassigned  duties  in  the 
Federal  Programs  Unit  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ministrative assistantship  for  cen- 
tral federal  files  and  federal  pro- 
gram information  distribution. 
Also,  secretarial  clusters  were 
organized   in   Vocational   Educa- 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

GENERAL  FUND 

PER  ANNUAL  NUMBER 

BELONGING 

1974-75  through  1978-79 


74-7! 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

General  Fund  (millions) 

$  67.I 

ANB 

58,141* 

Gen.  Fund/ANB 

$1,161 

ELEMENTARY 

General  Fund  (millions) 

$109.:' 

ANB 

118,881 

Gen.  Fund/ANB 

$     91! 

DEFLATOR 

1.0001 

DEFLATED 
High  school 
Elementary 

$1,16* 

91! 

tion,  Administrative  Services  and 
Financial  Services  to  reduce  the 
number  of  secretarial  positions  by 
three.  These  reductions  were  ac- 
complished without  discharging 
employees. 


Forms  Management 

To  cut  down  the  paperwork  re- 
quired of  local  school  districts,  the 
Office  staff  reviewed  all  official 
forms.  As  a  result,  forms  were 
standardized  and  a  data  collection 
calendar  and  inventory  of  Office 
forms  were  developed.  A  forms 
management  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  avoid  duplication  in 
data  gathering  efforts  among 
Units  in  the  Office  and  to  approve 
Office-initiated  surveys. 
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J5-76 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79.4 

$  89.6 

$  97.8 

$104.8 

',965 

57,964 

58,368 

57,357 

1,370 

$1,546 

$1,676 

$1,827 

126.9 

$139.8 

$151.5 

$163.4 

5,486 

113,965 

111,749 

110,307 

1,089 

$1,227 

$1,356 

$1,481 

0914 

1.1544 

1.2288 

1.3229 

1,255 
998 

$1,339 
1,063 

$1,364 
1,103 

$1,381 
1,119 

Conclusion — Looking  toward 
the  80s 

At  the  end  of  a  decade,  we 
should  pause  to  reflect  on  the  past 
and  consider  the  future.  We  nave 
an  opportunity  to  determine 
where  we  are  and  where  we  must 
go.  At  the  end  of  the  70s,  Mon- 
tanans  can  be  proud  of  then- 
schools  and  of  their  contributions 
to  a  healthy  educational  system. 
Public  education  in  Montana  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
citizens.  Because  Montanans  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  that  they 
sincerely  care  about  providing  a 
quality  education,  the  challenges 
of  the  80s  will  be  met  and  the 
quality  and  accessibility  of  educa- 
tion will  continue  to  grow.  The 
challenges  of  the  future  must  be 
faced  with  our  same  commit- 
ments—to provide  leadership,  to 
provide  continuing  educational 
services,  to  improve  educational 
opportunities,  to  increase  citizen 
participation  in  decision  making 
and  to  assure  accountability. 
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Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Georgia  Ruth  Rice,  Superintendent 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  MT  59601 


Toll-free  Education  Hotline,  1-800-332-3402 
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